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As for his mother, though she scolded him and
made fun of him for being clumsy about the house,
she thought he could do nothing wrong outside it.
So, with full agreement in the little home, he
made up his mind to follow his inclination. He
set to work to build up a strong miners' union as
the only means of forcing colliery-owners to
admit the collier's right to a decent existence.
He soon found he had to fight, not only with
the masters, but against apathy, ignorance, and
superstition on the part of a great many men.
One day, in a speech, he compared the energy
and devotion of a trade union champion to that
of Luther at the rise of Protestantism. Instantly
a storm of protest and abuse filled the room. A
large number of the miners in it were Irish Roman
Catholics. In a fury they tried to attack him.
This was worse than the fear and fatalism which
led men to hold aloof. That superstition and
intolerance were equally strong among Protes-
tants he discovered when he took French lessons
from a Roman Catholic priest. His enemies
in the Miners3 Union did not scruple to use this
against him.
In Lanarkshire he found he could do little.
There were many small strikes, and one on a
large scale. Hardie advised against this, but
the men were desperate, and, though they were
beaten after six hungry weeks, their leader was
not discredited. Indeed, he was almost immedi-
ately called into Ayrshire to organise the miners
there. After a year's effort, they felt strong